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the real Rajah worships his arms. On the seventh day he
worships the Bel tree, and a fruit is picked from its branches.
On the ninth day nine unmarried girls are worshipped and
fed; clothes are given to them, and Brahmans are feasted.
Between five and six in the evening the Rajah goes to the
shrine of Mawali, where he performs the closing ceremony.
The devotee is then released and brought screened to the
shrine, where he adores the goddess (Devi) and is set at large.
Next day the real Rajah formally resumes his duties as chief
of the State and is enthroned by the Brahmans, amid the
chanting of incantations, in the Durbar Hall, where the
devotee had reigned in durance for the nine preceding days,1
This is a typical case of an annual interregnum, including
the abdication of the real king and the brief reign of a mock
king, whose monarchy is of an extremely limited nature,
since during the whole of his tenure of office he is fastened
down to the throne and only receives sufficient nourishment to
keep him in life.2 In all such cases it seems probable that the
temporary or mock king is a sort of dummy set up to divert the
powers of evil and especially of death, from the real monarch.
Elsewhere I have described the temporary Siamese king
who annually performs the ceremony of ploughing in the
spring.8 He is still annually appointed for this purpose by
the king ; but he is now shorn of the remarkable privileges
which he formerly enjoyed. The ceremony as it is now per-
formed is described by Mr. M. G. Quaritch Wales in his work
on the State festivals of Siam, who furnishes some further
details of the ceremony as it was celebrated in former times.4
1  J. T. Marten, op. ctt. pp. 83-86.       vol. ii. 57 sqq.
2  In the foregoing account of the       8 The Dying God, p. 149.
temporary or mock Rajah of Bastar I       * H. G. Quaritch Wales, Siamese
have allowed myself to quote from my    State    Ceremonies   (London,    1931),
commentary on the Fasti of Ovid,    pp. 256 sqq.